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Here's [WAR SAVINGS | 
Where We PLEDGE WEEK | 


MAY 11 TO 18 
All Join Hands Pe I 


Nobody is Too Big for War Savings Stamps, 
Nobody is Too Little 


ETAL LULL LULU LOLOL 


The War Savings Pledge Takers--a big army of fine upstanding, patriotic men, 
women and children--want a pledge from YOU. Don't wait. Go out hunting for 
them and 


Sign the Pledge to Buy and Keep on Buying United States 


Government War Savings Stamps. 


It's the fellow who keeps doing over and over again this same good thing who piles 
up power that will help win the war. 


Pledge today! Start saving and start buying War Savings Stamps and Stick To It. 


This Space is Paid for by PANTAGRAPH PRINTING & STATIONERY CO.., Bloomington, Illinois 
Diploma Makers and Printers for Schools 








CONTENTS :--Educational Meetings; Editorial Notes; Special Committees; Education and 
Democracy, William McAndrew; Country Teachers’ Salaries; Are School Finances Adequate? L. A. 
Mahoney; Association of High School Principals ; Resolutions; Labor and Education; Flights of 
Hermes; Textbook Monthly; Advertisements. 
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The book 

contains 

twenty-four 

story programs of 

three stories each, 

covering the following 
subjects :— 


The Home 
The Children 
The Family 
Clothing 
Food 

Toys 

Trade Life 
The Farmer 
School 

Fall 
Thanksgiving 
Winter 
Christmas 
Patriotism 
Saint Valentine Day 
Easter 

Birds 
Summer 
Animals 
Fairies 
Fables 

Myths 
Birthdays 
Arbor Day 
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Seventy-two stories— 
336 pages, beautifully 
printed and bound. 


Springfield, Mass. 


ADDRESS THE OFFICE NEAREST YOU 


Milton Bradley Company, 


OTHER STORY 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


Semin new in story telling books—some- 
A definite and original in conception and 
execution—including a series of fresh, vital 
stories, originally grouped according to a care- 
fully considered plan, designed to at once 
entertain and to train the child mind in con- 
centration and thought sequence. 


This book is based on a very definite and psychological plan 
of story programs, each containing three stories so arranged that 
while the form provides contrast there is no break in the con- 
tinuity of the theme. 

First is an Apperceptive Story, which brings the child into 
close and intimate touch with the theme because it speaks of 
the things he knows and of things he can do. The second, a 
story of Constructive Thought, appeals to the child’s reasoning 
powers; it takes him mentally afield and secures his voluntary 
attention. It is usually the long story of the three, and pre- 
sents the re-current thought in a broader way. The third is a 
Fanciful or Imaginative Story, selected to supply the necessary 
relaxation after the real substance of the story-meal, and is 
invariably a fitting climax to the group. 

The effect of this arrangement is a mental growth, a training 
in will, and a stimulus to connected thought. 

Wo schoolroom where story telling plays its important part 
in the education and development of the child mind can afford 
to be without this work. Many of the stories are new, and 
original with Miss Bailey, the others selected or adapted by her 
from famous authors. Not one of them is introduced without 
a definite aim and none will fail in its purpose. 


Price, $1.50, Postpaid 


Sold on the Bradley Money-Back Guarantee 


which means that if after buying this book you do 
not find it of real value to you and exactly as 
represented, you may return it within 

— days and -— money 

will be refunde 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


Chicago: Thomas CharlesCo. Kansas City: Hoover Brothers 
Toronto: Geo. M. Hendry Co., Ltd. 
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FO 5 Webel YO" 
‘Lhe Summer | erm 


The five Normal Schools of Illinois have made their plans for the Summer 
Term, beginning June 10th, and have prepared attractive programs. Each 
has its own announcement ready for mailing. This is the time to make 
arrangements. Every teacher, present or prospective, should attend “the 
training camp for teachers” this summer. It is a call to national service. 
Write to the school in which you are interested and secure a Circular. 











4* NORMAL 4* CARBONDALE 


All the work usually offered and, in addi- The Summer term is maintained prima- 
tion, special courses in War Work, including: rily for the benefit of teachers who feel that they 
cannot afford to lose an entire year of teaching 


; : i time. The program is arranged so that a 
Commercial and Secretarial Training for | student may secure half term credits in four 


Gover nment Emp loyes, different lines of work, or full term credits 
Mechanical Drawing, (reciting twice a day) in two studtes, and there 
Beginning French. 1s a wide range of courses for selection. 


“CHARLESTON | «pK ALR 4* MACOMB 


ze Courses for Superintendents, High 
ion sr offered. School Teachers and Supervisors. 
jourses for teachers of experience. . ‘ Courses for City, Town and Country 
Courses for those planning to teach A well rounded program Teachers. : 
in schools following the Illinois State rich in opportunity for Courses for High School Graduates, 
Course of Study. : ; preparing to teach. 
Courses for Rural Schcol Teachers. teachers, with courses to Courses in Music, Manual Training, Do- 
Courses for High School Graduates mestic Science, Drawing, Physical Training. 
looking forward to the completion of a meet the needs of all. _ Courses for Normal School Graduates lead- 


ing to degree of Bachelor of Science in Educa- 
Normal School Course. rf ‘ . 


Food Conservation, 




















Equipment for National Service 


in Education is possible during the Summer months. They also 
serve their country who keep the home fires burning in order that, in the 
quaint words of an earlier day in America, “the light of learning may not go 
out”. The demand for Teachers ts unprecedented. \tisa time of opportunity. 





THE FIVE NORMAL SCHOOLS 


THE ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, at Normal, David Felmley, President 
THE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, at Carbondale, H. W. Shryock, President 
_ THE EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, at Charleston, L. C. Lord, President 
THE NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, at De Kalb, John W. Cook, President 
THE WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, at Macomb, Walter P. Morgan, President 
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OUTLINE MAPS 


The following is a list of our desk outline maps for the study of the 
geography of the United States. We have similar maps of the World 
and of all ofthe continents. Price 1c each, postpaid, for five or more. 
100 assorted for 80c, plus the postage. Send for our complete list of 
maps and geographical helps. 








New England States. 
Division of States. oe States. 
sae ge showing states and “ “~~” Outline Map. 
: ” “Cotton Map. 
lace Map, sh tates, - : 
P Saialie, Geen alee ant Texas compared with 17 smaller countries 
boundary features of Europe. , 
Draiaage Map : Central States Outline Map. 
- i ™ “Drainage Map. 
Physiographic Regions of U.S. Western States Outline Map. 


Physi hic Regi { East- 3 . 
iyelegrep ic Regions of Eas . Drainage Map. 


: Railroads and Cities. 
Rainfall Map. na sae ~ 
Navigable Rivers and Canals. te ap me pow! Park 
Wheat Map. ational Forests an arks. 
Product Map. Alaska, Surface, Product and Transportation 


Coal and Iron Map. 

Mineral Map. 

Population Map. 

Corn and Livestock Map. 

Area of the U. S. and Canada, 
compared with the 26 coun- 
tries of Europe. 


McHNIGHT @ McHNIGHT, Publishers, Normal, Ill. 


United States Outline Map. 


ap. 
Philippine Islands. 











The supreme failure is to mistake literacy for education. _ Educa- 


tion should pre-occupy the consciousness of the child with the 





things that are ‘true, lovely, and of good report.” 


From Introduction by DEAN NATHANIEL BUTLER to 


PACKARD’S PICTURE READINGS 
ONLY THE LOVER CAN TEACH TO LOVE 


Edgar Packard is a lover of great pictures. For years he has been 
making it possible for boys and girls to Jearn how to see a picture. 


Now he has been persuaded to put into book form his 


Picture Readings 


Yes, only the lover can teach to love but such can teach and open our 
eyes. Mr. Packard's book is a new instrument for the school and home 
whereby they can perform this high function. 


Certainly one must LEARN HOW to see a picture or to read a book. 


What Do Your Pupils Know of the Three R's 
Raphael, Rembrandt and Reni? 


These and many other great artists—40 full page pictures—are brought 
to boys and girls in Packard's Picture Readings. 


To know how to see a picture and to love it, to know what pictures 
there are—nothing more ‘useful’ can the student derive from school. 


Dean Nathaniel Butler's introduction will give voice to the ideals you 
wish to instil in the minds of your pupils by the study of these famous pictures. 


Price $1.25 


Public School Publishing Co. 


BLOOMINGTON, Ee ILLINOIS 








THE TEXTBOOK MONTHLY 
TESTING TEXTBOOKS 

‘* The test of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing’’ said our grandmothers. But that was 
before the days of a science called ‘‘do- 
mestic’’ or of war appeals to ideals or 
prejudices. Call it liberty pudding and 
no one will criticise. Call it Hindenburg 
bread and its very whiteness chokes. 

It is not my purpose here to discuss scien- 
tific tests of textbooks, the use of text- 
book score cards, ete. A little of that 
method has been suggested in a previous 
article. After all there are reasons for test- 
ing the pudding in the eating. In the last 
‘*Textbook Monthly’’ I pointed out the fact 
that the general public takes almost no in- 
terest in the kind of textbooks used to de- 
velop the intelligence of their children. This 
does not indicate that the eating test is very 
satisfactory. If textbooks really had some 
flavor to them, something to tickle the palate 
if you want it put that way, parents as 
well as children would at least develop pref- 
erences. I will freely admit that if only 
such preferences, or better called prejudices 
perhaps,—if only the taste—came to de- 
termine the book used the effect of public 
interest in textbooks would be very bad 
indeed. 

Many years ago in England Charles 
Dickens was persuaded to prepare some 
school textbooks. The purpose was to put 
literary power and the flavor of attractive 
style into the presentation of information. 
But facts and emotional appeal, even when 
combined by a master hand and by a re- 
former whose insight of evils and of means 
of correction was almost universally ac- 
cepted, do not unite in any satisfactory 
way for true educational results. Even to- 
day when the time for urgent action has 
passed for which Dickens made his strong 
emotional pleas his Child’s History of Eng- 
land is better for the home reading of chil- 
dren than for school use. 

No it is not the strong flavors of the 
diet of grown men and women—the emo- 
tions of political or social questions not 
yet fully understood in the discussions of 
the day—it is not a taste of these yet fiery 
wrangles that may healthfully be stimu- 
lated as a seasoning for textbooks. But are 
there not flavors to be drawn from activities 
that children growing in intelligence may 
take part in for their own development? 
May we not organize information and direct 
drill as part of the actual dramatic life of 
the exploring and training activities natural 
to the growing mind? 

I am not making a plea for any sort 
of appeal to superficial interests or to things 
outside that would divide the attention and 
make the getting of knowledge a side issue 
assumed to be acquired incidentally. In 
fact I do not like that word interests in 
this connection. It suggests, when used of 
children, superficial, unstable attentions to 
things outside, to indulgences in sensations 
rather than to whole-souled attention. We 
need wholesome activities of mind and 
body given to growing in power to do and 
to live, such centering of attention as is 
natural to the thought and purpose of 
childhood. 

I would like to substitute a most un- 
gainly foreign looking word—orientation— 
for this word interests as used to express 
the active principle of education. Orienta- 
tion is a power within the mind itself— 
as is the magnetism of the compass needle 
swinging freely and finding out the north. 
Attuned natively to the hopes, the faiths, 
and the sympathies of mankind the mind 
orients itself to the knowledge the methods 
and to the ideals and pleasures of civiliza- 



































tion in the activities and institutions by 
which man has revealed himself. 

With this conception of orientation in 
mind it is possible so to present knowledge 
in textbooks as to stir natural responses 
of the mind to grasp and organize it. The 
native hopes and faiths and sympathies of 
mankind would be called into action but 
to the end of helping children to construct 
a knowledge of life. Children should not 
seek only those responses of mature life 
which guide immediate deeds for the realiza- 
tion of some particular social purpose. In 
the mature person the orienting power may 
more fully complete itself by calling out the 
physical powers to put the decision of the 
mind into action. With children or until 
decision is reached by the mature mind the 
orienting power acts to relate facts and to 
establish judgments in accord with experi- 
ence and with the inner forces of human 
sympathy. 

Herbart a hundred years ago sought for 
like natural laws of the mind in its develop- 
ment. He neglected to give sufficient con- 
sideration to the human character as a new 
center of natural powers—to the inner forces 
which determine the orientation of thought. 
Consequently he over-emphasized the power 
of ‘‘notions’’ acquired almost entirely from 
experiences except as some kind of an in- 
terest was aroused to guide the action of 
the mind. Little place was left by his 
thought for the assertion of a human force, 
a will to realize hopes, faiths, or sympathies. 

The outcome of my philosophising just 
here upon education is intended to be that 
if textbooks are to stand the test ‘‘in the 
eating’’ they must be so organized as to 
eall out human force, a will in the children 
to realize hopes, faiths and sympathies in 
a world controlled by knowledge. They 
must carry the orientations of the children’s 
thought step by step to a full understand- 
ing of the conditions under which the finest 
realizations of human nature may be accom- 
plished today and in America. 


Gro. A. Brown. 


SOLDIERS NEED EDUCATION. 


A colonel in active service on General 
Pershing’s staff has written to a New Eng- 
land friend, a college president, to urge the 
importance of men under the draft age con- 
tinuing their education. They should do 
so, he says, with redoubled energy and with 
a concentration of mind and effort which 
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These are Strong Histories 


McLaughlin and Van Tyne’s 


HISTORY OF THE U. S. FOR SCHOOLS 


One of the few text- books on history that has nothing to “take back” in its discussion of the 
Revolutionary War and our relations with England. 





McLaughlin’s 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NATION 


A live interpretation of history not a dull chronicle of facts. Cartoons and other contemporary 
illustrations make vivid each stage in the growth of this country. 


Southworth’s 


BUILDERS OF OUR COUNTRY 


A series of biographies of leading Americans, from Lief the Lucky to Thomas F dison, written 
in Mrs. Southworth’s characteristic style. 


Southworth’s 


FIRST BOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


With European Beginnings 


A biographical history preceded by five chapters in which the story of the European Begin- 
uings of American History is told. This arrangement enables the school to meet all 
requirements with a single volume. 


For prospectus and introductory terms on any of the above write to 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street New York 











SUMMER SCHOOL 
CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


Immediately following Internat: onal Kindergarten Union Con 
vention. -~ Lecturers, Advanced Studv, Regular Courses 
Credits applied on diploma. Open Air Kindergarten on 
Grounds. Near Lake Shore Drive, Public Concerts, Bath- 
ing Beaches, etc. For information address 701 Rush St., or 
25 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 





Adams-Smith Teachers Agency 
122S. Michigan Ave. Chi 


As recent city superintendents, 
we know school employers and 
their reeds. We also have broad 
acquaintance »mong teachers. 
Both will rece’ ze personal and 
discriminating ~ervice. Mgrs. 
Gerard T. Smith, J. Porter Adams 


JULY Ist to JULY 27th—1918 





(aceredited) 





The Everyday Arithmetic 


“The Arithmetic of Everyday Life’”’ 








Leads in amount of attention to essentials, in effective introduction 
of new work, in amount and character of drill work, in reviews, in 
real problems, in natural grouping of problems, and in omitting 
useless material. 


will enable them to study in these trying 
days without being disturbed by the unset- 
tled conditions that surround them. 
There is a general opinion, he says, that 
the strength to wield some particular weapon 


is all that is necessary for the soldier, but : : 
on the contrary, he declares, strength of This Series Meets Present Day Standards 


character, discipline and education are the 1. These days of efficiency tests demand a complete mastery of 

fundamentals upon which a good army must fundamental facts and processes in arithmetic. Finger-counting and 

be built today. guessing cannot take the place of the mastery of the fundamental 
The writer thinks the serious importance facts of addition. 

of making the most of their time for se- 2. New processes must be introduced gradually, concretely and 

curing an education should be impressed for some purpose. P : 

upon boys, with a view to building up the k 3. —. _— drill, all that can be needed, and systematic re- 
aracte ill sts os ‘ views must follow. 

a he ent gga bar pene Poche 4. The wort must be clinched by real problems from real life; 

. . no guess work. 
we = Aerating ba barge pea 5S. The problems should be grouped as they naturally occur. 
in private Ife. Suck opinions + mo nd oa, 6. All useless material must be cleared out of the way. 


dier of experience should have weight with 
Houghton Mifflin Company 


the boys hesitating over their future course 
2451-59 PRAIRIE AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


and half inclined to think school no longer 
worth while, since they must be called to 
service perhaps before their college course 
could be completed. 
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First-Grade Reading made Delightful 


BY MEANS OF THE 


YOUNG AND FIELD 


LITERARY READERS, Book One 


A charming primer and first reader, consisting of a continued story of Mother Goose characters, 
followed by bits of folklore and rhymes. 


READING CHART (In press) 


Contains lessons preliminary to the Primer, and follows the work outlined in the Teachers’ Man- 
ual. It is illustrated with silhouettes, which also afford models for paper-cutting by pupils. 


PERCEPTION CARDS 


Time-savers for busy teachers—word groups and words printed on stiff manila cards (both sides). 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
By E. F. Young, W. T. Field, and N. R. Farmer. 


Full of delightful suggestions for morning talks, for community singing for little folks, for plays 
and games, for industrial and seat work, for writing, for drawing, for painting and pageantry. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
2301 PRAIRIE AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























100% LOYAL CITIZENSHIP 


The big problem in education is—how to get 100 percent citizenship. 
We need it today —we can get it for tomorrow. 


OUR CHILDREN MUST BE PREPARED FOR CITIZENSHIP THROUGH AN UNDERSTANDING 
AND APPRECIATION OF OUR PROBLEMS, OUR ACHIEVEMENTS, OUR INSTITUTIONS, 


OUR IDEALS 


This is the aim of the new history for grammar grades and junior high schools 


The History of the American People 


By CHARLES A. BEARD and WM. CHANDLER BAGLEY 


This new history teaches boys aad girls to think of events and issues of the living 
present in the light of their historical past. It covers the course of study outlined by the 
Committee of Eight, presents many new topics also, and brings our history down to date. But 
most distinctively 


It Tells the Real Story of the American People 





their life, labor, sacrifices and ideals—as it has never before been told in a school history. 


READY MAY 1, 1918 


YOU WILL CERTAINLY WISH TO KNOW THIS BOOK BEFORE MAKING YOUR 
ADOPTIONS IN ELEMENTARY HISTORY. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, - Prairie Ave. and 25th St. 
CHICAGO 
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OFFICERS OF ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1918. 


President—George D. Wham, Carbondale. 


‘ First Vice President—Elizabeth B. Harvey, Belvi- 
ere. 


Second Vice President—Marian Hoadley, Streator. 
Third Vice President—Albert W. Evans, Chicago. 
Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 


Executive Committee— 

Hugh 8. Magill, Jr., Springfield. 

D. Walter Potts, East St. Louis. 

Henry E. Brown, Kenilworth. 

Editor of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, Car- 
linville. 

Advertising Manager—George A. Brown, Blooming- 
ton. 








EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


Western Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Galesburg, Thursday and Friday, October 
17 and 18, 1918. 

Northeastern Division of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Elgin, Friday and Saturday, Novem- 
ber 1 and 2, 1918. 

Third Annual Meeting of Primary Supervisors and 
Directors of City Training Schools of Illinois, Bloom- 
ington, Friday and Saturday, May 17 and 18, 1918. 

National Education Association, Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, July 1 to 8, 1918. 

Schoolmasters’ Club, Friday and Saturday, October 
11 and 12, 1918. (Regular dates, second Friday and 
Saturday in October and first Friday and Saturday in 
February.) 


The three division meetings held this spring were 
all very successful in their attendance, programs and 
spirit. The Southern Division made a large gain in 
membership, in fact it more than doubled the member- 
ship of last year; the Central Division fell off over 
three hundred in membership; and the Southwestern 
Division fell off about two hundred. Counting all three 
of these divisions there was a net gain of about four 
hundred members, thanks to the interest, energy, en- 
thusiasm and good management of the southern IIli- 
nois teachers. The officers of each of the divisions 
deserve much credit for their careful preparation for 
the meetings and for their full reports to the officers 
of the State Association immediately after the meet- 
ings, 


This may be called a ‘‘resolution number,’’ since it 
contains the resolutions adopted at three of the divi- 
sion meetings of the State Teachers’ Association and 
at the latest annual meeting of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. By studying these resolutions, our 
readers can understand the trend of educational 
thought as disclosed by the formal expressions of two 
great organizations. 


Next year is legislative year. Let us now begin to 
plan and prepare for the seven division meetings to be 
held this fall and for the annual State meeting to be 
held next December. Something must be done by the 
Legislature next year to relieve the distressing financial 
situation in many districts, and whatever is planned 
for such relief must have the strong and active support 
of our organization. If we are to take advantage of 
our opportunities and measure up to our responsibil- 
ities, we must have a very large and well organized 
association on January 1, 1919. Let us enroll 20,000 
members by that time! Every one of the 32,000 teach- 
ers in Illinois ought to be enrolled! 


The article in this number by Superintendent Lewis 
A. Mahoney of Moline describes a situation that is not 
rare in Illinois. This is just the kind of an article on 
school finances that furnishes the facts to be presented 
to the Legislature and the Governor when we ask for 
legislation providing more school revenue. Every 
superintendent in the state whose district is having 
financial difficulties should write a similar letter to the 
editor of this magazine at once. Make it brief, but 
state your problem clearly and tell how you are trying 
to solve it and how you think it ought to be solved. 
We may not publish all these letters, but they will 
furnish the most convincing argument that legislative 
relief is needed. Mr. Superintendent, please write to- 
day, or as soon as you can give definite facts and accurate 
figures. 


On March 15, Secretary of the Interior Lane wrote 
a letter to President Wilson, in which he said: 

‘“‘The war has brought facts to our attention that 
are almost unbelievable and that are in themselves 
accusatory. In 1910 there were in the United States 
5,516,163 persons over ten years of age who were unable 
to read or write in any language. There are now 
nearly 700,000 men of draft age in the United States 
who are, I presume, registered, who cannot read or 
write in English or in any other language. Over 
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4,600,000 of the illiterates in this country are twenty 
years of age or more. . Over 58 % are white 
persons, and of these 1,500,000 are native born whites. 

. 3,700,000, or 10 % of our country folk, cannot 
read or write a word... ... . In the first draft, between 
30,000 and 40,000 illiterates were brought into the army, 
and approximately as many near illiterates. These 
illiterates cannot sign their names, cannot read 
their orders posted daily on bulletin boards in camp, 
cannot read their manual of arms, cannot read their 
letters or write home, and cannot understand the sig- 
nals or follow the signal corps in time of battle... .. . 
I beg you to consider the economic loss arising out of 
this condition. If the productive labor value of an il- 
literate is less by only fifty cents a day than that of an 
educated man or woman, the country is losing $825,- 
000,000 a year through illiteracy. This estimate is no 
doubt under rather than over the real loss.’’ 

This was an open letter and was sent broadcast to 
the newspapers, many of which made editorial com- 
ment upon the facts stated therein, and some of which 
stated or implied that the teachers must. be to blame. 
We wish to state two or three facts concerning some 
possible causes even here in Illinois, where the percent- 
age of illiteracy is comparatively small: There are 
thousands of children absent from school a large part 
or all of the year because the attendance law is not en- 
forced; there are several cities that cannot raise 
enough revenue under the present legal limitations to 
provide school rooms and teachers for all their pupils; 
there are too many incompetent teachers, many of 
whom entered the work young and untrained to take 
the places of good, experienced teachers who quit teach- 
ing to take up some other work in which it is possible 
to make a living. In connection with this last state- 
ment, and Secretary Lane’s figures showing the stu- 
pendous economic losses caused by illiteracy, we beg 
leave to state that there are thousands of competent 
and efficient teachers who are paid salaries less than 
the wages of many of these illiterates. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 


The following special committees have been ap- 
pointed by the President of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association by order of the Association at its meeting 
held December, 1917. This list should have been a part 
of the Directory published last month, but it had not 
been reported to the secretary when that number of 
The Teacher went to press. 


A committee of three members of the State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation to attend a conference of delegates from the other State 
Teachers’ Associations to consider the matter of the reorganiza- 
tion of the N. E, A., which conference is to be held at Atlantic 
City, Vebruary 25-29, 1918: 

Francis G. Blair, Chgirman, Springfield. 

R. O. Stoops, Joliet. 

H. E. Brown, Wilmette. 


A committee of five on rules of the Representative Assembly, 
to — at the next meeting of the Assembly: 
P. Randle, Chairman, Danville. 
w. W. Lewton, Cicero. 
L. A. Mahoney, Moline. 
H. T. McCrea, Edwardsville. 
R. C. Moore, Carlinville. 


A committee on the revision of the Illinois State Constitu- 
tion: 
Hugh 8S. Magill, Chairman, Springfield. 
Francis G. Blair, Springfield. 
B. C. Moore, Bloomington. 
C. C. Dodge, Chicago. 
W. B. Owen, Chicago. 
Gustav A. Andreen, Rock Island, (Augustana College). 
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— avid Felmley, Normal. 
E. J. James, Urbana. 
R. C. Moore, Carlinville. 


A committee to report on the reorganization of the Sections 
of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association: 

L. W. Smith, Chairman, Harvey. 

J. O. Engleman, Decatur. 

A. M. Shelton, Crystal Lake. 

H. E. Griffith, Galesburg. 

W. P. Morgan, Macomb. 

W. B. Owen, Chicago. 





EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY. 


The following extract is a small part of an address 
delivered to the State Teachers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania by William McAndrew of New York City. 


‘*The American education I have known has never purged 
itself of those old-world artificialities which our Revolution wished 
to cast into the limbo of vain things. In the ranks of those who 
direct our schooling there seems to be as keen an appetite for 
titles of distinction as ever cursed the snobs across the sea. We 
flaunt our A. B.’s, A. M.’s and double L D’s in the face of a 
bewildered democracy. On ceremonial days our educational peer- 
age strut in silken robes slashed with scarlet and gold beneath 
a ludicrous confection on the head in order that by the academic 
millinery, these childish gew-gaws, they may be distinguished from 
the common citizen. Before applauding audiences of their kind 
these high priests of culture descant upon ‘the aristocracy of 
learning, > ‘the patriciate of brains,’ ‘the survival of the fittest,’ 
and ‘the superiority of scholarship.’ This school snobbery perco- 
lates down into the lower strata of the learned. In our high schools 
we made loud noises on the streets and in public places to call 
attention to ourselves by shouting: 

‘Who are we? Who are we? 

We are the class of 783!’ 

‘*With apparently no concern the managers of our high school 
accepted payment from the taxpayers of the entire community 
and maintained an institution which attracted and held a pitiful 
one per cent of the youth of high school age. Our masters were 
not ashamed of the aristocratic atmosphere. They were glad of it. 
They repeated the old-world formula linking ‘gentlemen’ and 
‘scholars.’ They told us we were not the common run but leaders. 
We were to have rule over our fellowmen. Over the stage was 
the motto: the words of the meanest aristocrat that ever lived, 
Lord Bacon: ‘Knowledge is Power.’ 

‘*For American children the standard school system was mis- 
conceived and has been woefully misdirected. It has centered too 
much upon the leisure of a class which does not and should not 
exist in America. Its good effect upon the leisure of our people 
has never been proved. So far as I can see it, the effect is nil. 


‘*The schools are supported for the purpose of securing to 
the citizen, life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. If they 
maintain a system based upon the idea of supplying gentlemen 
with those leisure accomplishments which mark them off from the 
lower classes, the school men will entitle themselves to be called 
a pack of grafters misusing the funds of the whole public which 
supports them.’’ 


COUNTRY TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


Last month we published a report of the result of an 
investigation of grade teachers’ wages and the cost of liv- 
ing in the counties constituting the Upper Illinois Valley 
Division of the State Teachers’ Association. Here are 
the figures for country teachers in the same counties as 
found by the same committee: 


Living expenses; board and room............. $214.00 
ee eee eee es eense sens ge ee 124.00 
Professional expenses; teachers’ meetings, 
books, institutes, summer school, etc....... . 55.95 
Contributions to church, war relief, charity, ete.. 23.32 
Pleasure; travel, theaters, movies, etc........ 27.25 
Incidentals; doctor, dentist, insurance, ete.... 41.21 
Total annual expenses... ..........005: $485.73 
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Salary for the year 

Amount of savings for the year 

Average increase in salary in last two years 
Average increase in expenses in last two years.... 


$496.73 


Deductions and comparisons: 

1. Rural teachers charge themselves less for board 
than do city teachers; $214.00 as compared with 
$359.50. 

2. It costs more for rural teachers to meet profes- 
sional obligations than it does city teachers. This is 
probably due to the greater distance that they have to 
travel to meeting places. 

3. It costs country teachers less for clothing and 
pleasures than it does city teachers, but practically the 
same for contributions and expenses listed as inciden- 
tals. 

4. The increase in expenses is not so noticeable 
in the country as in the cities and villages; 14% in two 
years, as compared with 48 %. 


ARE SCHOOL FINANCES ADEQUATE? 


Where are the economies of yesteryear? They are 
trivial as compared with those practiced this year or 
contemplated for the next. The ery of distress is to 
be heard throughout the state. School systems are 
making or contemplating radical and serious retrench- 
ments, but they are not economies. They represent pos- 
itive losses to the pupils, to the communities, to the 
State of Illinois and to the nation at large. 

The Board of Education in Moline, with a deficit 
of $14,000 for the current year and facing a greater 
one for next year, is seeking places where expenses 
may be reduced. At a time when our trained, experi- 
enced teachers are needed as never before, at a time 
when increased and more serious obligations are being 
placed upon the public schools and their teachers, when 
we ought to be holding out flattering inducements to 
our teachers, we are not able even to meet current 
obligations. At a time when we are urged by every 
nationalizing agency in the country, from the President 
of the United States down to the numerous local soci- 
eties, not only to maintain the present efficiency of our 
schools but rather to increase it, at a time when the re- 
sults of our teaching must strive to safeguard and 
guarantee the development of the coming generation 
and to offset the terrible results of an awful war, we 
must retrench, we must economize. 

At a time when our male teachers are being drawn 
off for soldier service, when our whole teaching force 
is being attracted by flattering inducements held out by 
the industries and commercial lines, when we ought to 
be competing vigorously to keep our teachers in the 
service, we must economize. 

Here in Moline we are contemplating eliminating, 
for a year or two at least, part or all of the following 
named items: Continuation school for apprentices, 
supervision in drawing and in penmanship, school den- 
tist, physical training in eighth grade, accompanist, 
kindergarten assistants, public speaking department in 
the High School, and ungraded rooms for both subnor- 
mal and abnormal children. We are forced to reduce 
expenditures for necessary books and equipment, for 
all repairs, except such as are imperative to keep the 
buildings inhabitable. Here is economy that ought to 
satisfy the most penurious taxpayer in the community. 

The sad part of it all is that here in a community 
which has oversubscribed every single obligation as- 
signed to it, which in one week subscribed more than 
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$300,000 to a Community War Chest Fund, which has 
doubled its quota on the Third Liberty Loan, where 
every school has 100% membership in the Junior Red 
Cross, where practically every school room has a War 
Savings Society, where the people would, without hesi- 
tation, tax themselves an insignificant $30,000 or 
$40,000 for the welfare of their own children if their 
hands were not tied by obsolete school laws. 

It is doubly sad, not to say exasperating, to realize 
that the last session of the State Legislature passed a 
bill which would have placed in the hands of the peo- 
ple the power to spend enough of their own money to 
educate their own children according to their own am- 
bitions and desires, but that the Governor of the State 
saw fit to prevent it by his veto. 

These contemplated economies ought to convince Gov- 
ernor Lowden that we are following his advice with a 
vengeance, not from choice however, nor because he 
advised it, but from necessity and with unconcealed 
displeasure. 

This community does not relish any advertisement 
of its distress. It has been proud of its school system 
for years and it wishes to advance educationally, rather 
than retrograde or to stand still, but if there could be 
given full publicity to the inadequacy of school rev- 
enues existing throughout the state, it might serve to 
influence our Legislators and our Governor to admin- 
ister the long sought relief. It is none too early to in- 
augurate the campaign and to organize for it. 

I note that a committee of educators in Ohio is to 
ask the Governor of that State for a special session of 
the legislature to deal with the question of relief for the 
public schools. There has been considerable agitation 
for a special session of the Illinois legislature. Perhaps 
if the schools about the state added their prayers it 
might yet be called: 

Superintendent Lewis A. Mahoney, Moline. 


CONCERNING SCHOOL BUDGETS. 


Commissioner Claxton of the United States Bureau 
of Education, Department of the Interior, has issued 
the following circular letter to all school boards and 
others who have to do with making budgets for public 
schools: 


‘*The cost of living has increased nearly 50 per cent. since 
1913 and approximately one-third since 1916. Since 1913 whole- 
sale prices have increased as follows: Food, 85 per cent.; cloth- 
ing, 106 per cent.; drugs, 130 per cent.; fuel, 53 per cent.; home- 
furnishing goods, 75 per cent. 

‘*Tf the war continues it may be expected that the cost of 
living will be higher next year and higher still the next. Prices 
for both skilled and unskilled labor have ajso increased, and large 
numbers of the better teachers of our public schools in many 
cities and states have already resigned to enter other occupations 
at salaries or wages amounting to from 50 to 200 per cent. more 
than they were paid as teachers. 

** As a result, standards of efficiency in the schools are being 
lowered at a time whén it is more important than ever before that 
they should not only not be lowered but should, on the contrary, 
be raised as rapidly as possible. Conditions which will follow the 
war will demand a higher standard of general intelligence, indus- 
trial efficiency and civie knowledge and virtue than we have yet 
attained; and this can be had only through better education. 

‘*The country as a whole is interested in this matter no less 
than the states and local communities. The safety of the nation 
and the welfare of the people are involved. I am therefore taking 
the liberty to write to you at this time urging that you will give 
this matter the most careful consideration now and that you will 
take such steps as may be necessary to maintain the schools under 
your control at their full efficiency, and to improve and readjust 
their work to meet the new and larger demands made upon them. 
To do this it will no doubt be necessary to increase the salaries 
of teachers in proportion to the increase in the cost of living and 
to wages paid in other kinds of work. 
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‘‘This will mean increase in taxes; but it should be remem- 
bered that there are now just two things of supreme importance 
for us as a people—to win the war for freedom and democracy 
and to prepare our children for life and citizenship in the new 
era which the war is bringing on. Let us spare no effort to accom- 
plish both fully and well.’’ 


BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC’S PATRIOTIC SERVICE 


Director Theodore C. Burgess of the Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute, Peoria, Illinois, reports that the 
United States Government has sent three hundred 
drafted men to that institution for technical training 
to make them ready for practical service in the Army 
along a number of different lines. More than half these 
soldiers will be assigned to the Horological Department, 
which in the regular school year gives instruction in 
watchmaking. These men will be given two months’ 
work preparing them for instrument repair service. 
This will prepare them to care for the delicate instru- 
ments required in connection with the aeroplane. They 
will be made ready to repair barographs, ammeters, 
voltmeters, and the like. Others in groups of about 
twenty will be given training in the institute shops to 
become machinists, gunsmiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
and electricians. The latter course gives special atten- 
tion to telephone wiring. 

The men’s gymnasium, the women’s gymnasium and 
the adjacent offices are used as barracks. One of the 
athletic fields is given over to them for a drill ground. 

The coming of the soldiers does not interfere in any 
way with the regular work of the Institute and will not 
hinder in any way the summer school for teachers of 
manual training and domestic economy, which begins 
the 19th of June. Regular college courses and normal 
work is planned for those who wish to teach in the 
grades or high school. 

In accepting this work for the Government, the In- 
stitute feels that it is rendering an important patriotic 
service. 


THE ENLISTMENT OF THE PROFESSION. 


The N. E. A. Joint Commission on the National 
Emergency in Education and the Program For Read- 
justment During and After the War has sent out a call 
for what it calls ‘‘the enlistment of the profession,’’ 
in which it says: 

**Ts it not now time to enlist the profession in an educational 
emergency drive? The National Education Association believes 
that the hour for enlistment has struck. Through its Joint Com- 
mission, the Association issues this rallying call for at least 50,000 
teachers to enlist at once, in order that war emergency work in 
education may be directed by an agency representing all elements 
and interests of the teaching profession. 

‘*The present shortage of teachers, the welfare of teachers 
in service, the education of adult illiterates, immigrant education, 
training for all forms of national service, and the necessity to 
give immediate support to the Committee on Teachers’ Salaries, 
Tenure, and Pensions, were emergency problems put up to the 
officers of the National Education Association. The Association 
was obliged to undertake the work at once or to allow it to be 
done by some other agency, and therefore appointed this Joint 
Commission, which is now hard at work. The Association relies 
upon the teachers of the country for the entire financial support 
of the big program. 

p ‘*This is a professional service-call to every teacher in Amer- 
ica! If France enrolis 110,000 teachers in her national associa- 
tion, surely America should enlist 50,000 at once, and many more 
next year.’’ 


The Commission has assigned 2,735 as the quota of 
recruits to be furnished by Illinois. The fee is $4.00 
for active membership in the N. E. A. or $2.00 for asso- 
ciate membership. If you wish to enlist in this profes- 
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sional army, apply to Lotus D. Coffman, Secretary of 
Joint Commission, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


PROGRAM. 


Third Annual Meeting of the Primary Supervisors 
and Directors of City Training Schools, Bloomington, 
May 17-18. 

President, Edna Keith, Joliet. 

Vice President, Mary Kromer, Bloomington. 

Secy.-Treasurer, Emma B. Grant, Springfield. 


Fripay, May 17 


8:30 A. M. Meet at High School Building. 

9:00 A. M. Start to visit Bloomington Public 
Schools. 

2:00 P. M. Meet at High School Building. 

‘The School Curriculum and its Relation to Present 
Day Needs,’’ Miss Caroline Edborg, D. T. S., Danville. 

Discussion, led by Miss Alice Meyers, P. S., Chicago 
Heights. 

4:00 P. M. High School Assembly Room. 

General Teachers’ Meeting. 

7:00 P. M. Woman’s Exchange. 

Dinner. . 

Address, ‘‘The Supervisor’s Relation to Teachers,”’ 
J. K. Stableton, Bloomington. 


SaturDay, May 18 


9:00 A. M. High School Building. 

Discussion of Work observed Friday forenoon, Miss 
Pearl Tiley, P. S., Belleville. 

General Discussion. 

Business Meeting. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF HIGH SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS. 


The organization of high school principals effected 
at Chicago two years ago, took another big stride to- 
ward solving distinctly secondary school problems at 
their meeting at Atlantic City. Some of our keenest 
educational thinkers are kept busy with the numerous 
questions incident to the rapidly expanding field of high 
school work and the program was replete with topics 
that are going to appear more and more frequently in 
our journals and magazines, 

To an unbiased onlooker it seems as though high 
school principals have yet to go a distance to arrive 
at that class consciousness which distinguishes the 
superintendents. The numerical attendance warrants 
this. Why are not more principals in attendance at 
these gatherings? If it is lack of inclination it can be 
overcome by similar programs and if it is lack of oppor- 
tunity the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals has a gob confronting it that should be tack- 
led at once. 

The dinner given at the Hotel Traymore was ren- 
dered noteworthy by the excellent talk of Dr. Inglis 
of Harvard. He showed that the continuity of school 
progress was as much endangered at the transition 
period from grade to high school as ever it had been 
from high school to college. ‘‘Horizontally differenti- 
ated schools’? may be as dangerous in establishing 
‘*classes’’ in society as are ‘‘vertically differentiated 
institutions.’’ The dual system of industrial education 
would have little to endear it to this speaker. ‘ 
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The Secretary of the Association, Mr. H. V. Church, 
Cicero, Illinois, announced that the first Year Book of 
the National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals will come from the press in a very short time. It 
contains a brief history of the formation of the organ- 
ization, the proceedings of the first meeting at Kansas 
City last February, the papers given at that meeting, 
and a copy of the constitution. 

Among the more important papers are: The High 
School Principal as Manager by Dr. Charles H. Judd of 
the University of Chicago, and The High School Princi- 
pal’s Place in Reorganizing Objectives of High School 
Education by Dr. David Snedden of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

It is the hope of the officers of the association that 
high school principals and head masters throughout the 
country will join the association. Annual membership 
including the Year Book, $2.00. Remit to H. V. Church, 
J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Illinois. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Adapted by the Southern Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association at Carbondale, April 6, 1918. 

I. RESOLVED, That we endorse the following res- 
olutions adopted by the Illinois State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation: 

1. That we reaffirm the legislative reecommenda- 
tions embodied in the 1916 resolutions of the State 
Teachers’ Association, In view of the fact that the 
legislature does not meet this year, we deem it unnec- 
essary to restate them at this time. 

2. That we approve the action of the last legisla- 
ture in submitting to the voters of Illinois the question 
of framing a new State constitution. We believe a new 
constitution should be drafted and that the right of 
equal suffrage should be extended to women. 

3. That the teachers and school authorities 
throughout the State, fully cooperating with the Illi- 
nois Centennial Commission, give their best professional 
and administrative efforts in formulating and executing 
impressive and inspiring Illinois Centennial Programs. 
The Americanizing influence and the patriotic service 
thus rendered will make residents of our great common- 
wealth feel a just pride in the historic significance 
of our beloved State. 

4. That we endorse the entrance of our country 
into this world war in support of all those principles 
sacred to the heart of all loyal Americans who love 
humanity and stand for the eternal justice, honor, integ- 
rity and liberty upon which this republic is founded. 
That we pledge our unwavering support to President 
Woodrow Wilson and those associated with him in 
upholding and maintaining our country’s honor and 
mission and defending the sacred principles of civiliza- 
tion and democracy, and that every teacher should give 
spontaneous and unqualified support to every movement 
promulgated by our president, our governor, or by any 
other agency countenanced by our government to assist 
in the suecessful conduct and winning of this war. 

5. That we commend the loyalty and the one hun- 
dred per cent patriotism of Governor Frank O. Lowden 
for his prompt, effective and efficient support of the 
national government in placing the country on a sensi- 
ble and successful war footing, and for his initiative 
and wisdom in exercising his authority for the weal of 
the citizens of Illinois and the nation. 

6. That, notwithstanding that our country is at 
war and the labor supply naturally short, we believe 
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that we should strive most earnestly to keep the boys 
and girls in school and the young men and women in 
college to the end that we may have as many trained 
and efficient workers as possible for the great recon- 
struction period following the close of the present world 
war. 

7. That we favor the enactment of a Federal Law 
requiring all non-English speaking residents to acquire, 
within a specified time, the ability to converse and read 
the English language. 

That, inasmuch as the American school house has 
ever been the beacon light of true democracy, frequent 
use be made of the following: 1. The flag salute. 2. 
The singing of patriotic songs. 3. The reading of the 
biographies of great Americans. 4. The intensive 
study of our history. 5, The memorizing, discussing, 
clarifying and assimilation of patriotic selections of the 
type of Emerson’s Angel. 

9. That we will make a masterful effort to incul- 
eate and make common property of the following vital 
truths: 1. That our country was forced into this war. 
2. That it is fighting only for what is absolutely nec- 
essary, right, and honorable. 3. That there must be 
no questionable patriotism. 4. That it is necessary for 
every one to save to the uttermost to furnish food, 
clothing, and supplies to our soldiers and to our allies. 
5. That we should all give hearty support to the Lib- 
erty Loans, the Red Cross, the Red Triangle, the Thrift 
Campaigns, and to all other authorized agencies for 
assisting in winning this war. 

II. The General Assembly of Illinois has estab- 
lished a system of public schools in this state in accord- 
ance with Article 8 of the constitution, which says, 
‘‘The General Assembly shall provide for a thorough 
and efficient system of free schools, whereby all children 
of this state may receive a good common school educa- 
tion,’’ and 

WHEREAS: The Supreme court of Illinois has 
repeatedly ruled that a high school education is a part 
of a thorough and efficient common school education, 
and 

WHEREAS: In many school districts, where the 
tax levy provided for by law, was not sufficient to main- 
tain both elementary and high schools, the General 
Assembly has made laws, whereby two or more school 
districts may unite and form a High School District, 
elect additional Boards of Education, and levy addi- 
tional taxes to build and maintain high schools in said 
newly formed school districts, and 

WHEREAS: There are still many school districts 
in the state of Illinois, especially in the cities, which 
have maintained high schools within their regular tax 
levy, but now, owing to the greatly increased number 
of activities added by the Legislature and by common 
usage to our common school education, and the in- 
creased cost of nearly every factor required to maintain 
an efficient school, they are now unable to further sup- 
port both their elementary and high schools, therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED: That the General Assembly be asked 
to pass laws enabling the Board of Education of any 
school district in the State of Illinois having a popula- 
tion of two thousand inhabitants or more, to levy a tax 
not exceeding one and one-half percent for building 
purposes, and one and one-half percent for educational 
purposes, for building and maintaining high schools in 
said School Districts under the direction and care of 
the regular school officers of said School Districts. 

Ill. That through the President and Secretary of 
this Association, we extend to Ex-President William 
Howard Taft our sincere appreciation of the clear, 
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forceful, convincing and patriotic presentation of the 
fundamental questions at issue between progressive 
modern democracy and German autocracy. 

2. That we extend our heartiest thanks to the 
Trustees and Faculty of the Southern Illinois State 
Normal University for the use of the magnificent and 
spacious auditorium ; 

To the executive committee for their untiring 
efforts in providing an exceptionally strong program ; 

To the music committee for the excellent music 
furnished ; 

To the entertainment committee and citizens of Car- 
bondale for the hospitality extended to the visiting 
teachers. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted by the Southwestern Division of the IIli- 
nois State Teachers’ Association, East St. Louis, April 
13, 1918. 

WHEREAS, One of the most interesting, successful 
and patriotic meetings of the Southwestern Division 
I. S. T. A. has been held in the city of East St. Louis, 
and 

WHEREAS: Democracy, the main theme of the vari- 
ous sections, special as well as general, was most appro- 
priate and timely, and 

WHEREAS: The necessity of making the schools of 
the states the great bulwark of Democracy and the 
teaching force the great standing army of freedom was 
clearly and forcefully impressed in every phase of the 
work of this meeting, therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED by the Southwestern Division 
of the I. S. T. A. in regular meeting assembled, that we 
hereby express our appreciation and thanks to the City 
of East St. Louis for its hospitality, to the Board of 
Education for their kindness in permitting the use of 
school buildings for this meeting, to the officials and 
especially to local officials of the Association for their 
splendid service in making this meeting one of the most 
interesting in the history of the organization, and to 
the East St. Louis and Suburban R. R. for its splendid 
little folder of historic spots of Illinois, to the Boy 
Scouts for their assistance, to all who assisted in the 
musical numbers and to the churches and the High 
School Cafeteria for serving meals. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That we favor and 
urge the extension of general vocational education, es- 
pecially in the teaching of agriculture and generally 
in food conservation and ere and that to that 
end we commend the work of the U. S. Boys’ Working 
Reserve and also that we urge the necessity of keeping 
the boys and girls in our schools until they shall have 
completed as much of their education as it is possible 
for them to do in order that they may be more compe- 
tent to fill the social and civie duties that the stress of 
our times- will demand of them. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That we favor the 
enlargement of the taxable unit for school purposes to 
the county and a larger per cent be obtained from the 
State distributive fund, and in conclusion 


DO WE RESOLVE: That we pledge our lives to the 
services of our country in any capacity'it seems fit in 
order that from our labors may come the fruits of loy- 
alty and devotion to the land whose holy principles of 
liberty are now assailed by the rule of oppression and 
ruin, 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted by the Central Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association at Peoria, April 13, 1918. 

We meet today during the greatest crisis in history. 
Human liberty and the progress of civilization seem to 
hinge on the outcome of the great battle that is raging 
across the waters. Hence the first duty of any as- 
semblage of American citizens today is to re-affirm its 
faith in the principles of democracy, the finest fruits 
of man’s endeavors. 

Therefore, we pledge anew our allegiance to the na- 
tion and to the principles for which it stands. We 
pledge our undivided and unstinted support to the 
Government and to President Wilson, who has so 
clearly stated the issues for which we fight, and who 
has so resolutely and so truly stated the national pur- 
pose to sacrifice all if need be in order to guarantee 
that democracy shall not perish from the earth. 

As the teachers of the children today, who will be 
the men and women of tomorrow and who will there- 
fore have to solve the tremendous problems that are 
bound to come after the war, we are aware of the new 
responsibilities devolving on us; and we shall address 
ourselves to these new duties, we hope, with a spirit 
only less worthy than that of the men who are going 
to the front. To this end, we will endeavor to make 
every school 100% for the Junior Red Cross; we will 
encourage and direct the children in the purchase of 
Thrift Stamps and War Savings Stamps and in the sale 
of Liberty Bonds; and we will assist in every way to 
make effective the Federal Boys’ Working Reserve. 

We deplore the fact that the widespread teaching 
of the German language in our schools has resulted at 
least partially from the pernicious propaganda that 
have been at work quietly in our country, seeking to 
undermine and corrupt our democratic institutions and 
ideals. And, while we believe with President Wilson 
that after the war is won for democracy, the German 
people must have the same consideration accorded to 
any other people if we are to live up to our ideals of 
world democracy, nevertheless we believe that the 
speedy substitution of French or English for the Ger- 
man in our schools is a necessary step in eradicating 
the last vestige of German propaganda. 

We re-affirm the stand repeatedly taken by the 
teachers of the State favoring the unit system of edu- 
cation, including all forms of vocational education. 
We welcome the Federal aid granted thru the Smith- 
Hughes Act, and we trust that its final administration 
and operation in our State will be such as to harmonize 
perfectly with our ideal of a unit system, with equal 
opportunities for all the children of every class. 

Realizing that our work as teachers is not directly 
a work of winning the war, but a work of almost equal 
importance in preparing the children to solve the prob- 
lems that will come up after the war, we deplore the 
willingness of some school officers to allow their 
trained teachers to go into other better paid callings 
and to accept in their stead teachers of inferior train- 
ing and ability in order to maintain the low standard 
of wages prevailing in pre-war times. 

We believe that teachers should be paid salaries 
commensurate with the increased cost of living, not 
only as a matter of justice to the individual teacher 
but also as a matter of wise National policy in this 
crisis. 

We re-affirm without individual mention all the 
resolutions adopted at the State meeting at Springfield. 
As current State issues, we favor the proposal for a 
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constitutional convention and the proposal for a system 
of hard roads. 

We believe that an adequate system of universal 
military training should be adopted and put into op- 
eration whenever the National interests make it nec- 
essary and proper. 

Finally, we wish once more to express our appreci- 
ation of the courtesies and conveniences extended to 
us by the citizens of Peoria and to assure her that the 
teachers of Central Illinois have long regarded her as 
the ideal convention city. 

We express our special appreciation of the splendid 
musical program that has been furnished us. 

We are grateful to the officers of the Association, 
who have arranged this program, and we are greatly 
indebted to the speakers who have so ably entertained 
and instructed us, 


DIVISION OFFICERS. 
Elected at the Spring Meetings for the Year 1919. 
SOUTHERN DIVISION. 


PON 6 66 xetekesesnanns George W.Smith ........ Carbondale 
First Vice President...... SS 3 errr Marion 
Second Vice President... .. fin Bs I Sc vnvcnnesines Mt. Carmel 
Recording Secretary....... May TOWEIGD ....cccsss Mound City 
Corresponding Secretary....Emma L. Bowyer........ Carbondale 
Financial Secretary........ May Roberson ......... Mound City 
BUNGE, ob tc0eeeecsces Pe Wp ckescuvencnes Herrin 
Executive Committee....... RS eT Cairo 

ie We Ms bn céusen asus Carbondale 


Ralph W. Jackson ...........Benton 


State Committees— 


Appropriations........ A eer Cairo 
Legislation........... Pe EE 4 snssnsadad Harrisburg 
Resolutions........... Frank H. Colyer .........Carbondale 
SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION. 

aaa ak wie ee ie ee EE airs een oes Greenville 
oe eee, dl eee Carlyle 
INN s+ ch cedeeeveedans Tillie Reither ....... East St. Louis 
pee eT eee J re Sparta 
Executive Committee....... ee Belleville 
ee T, BE nce sscsecucech Alton 
W. C, Fairweather ........ Nashville 

State Committees— 
Appropriations........ B. ©, BieberGsem .ncccccccccce Alton 
OS ee et arn Belleville 
Resolutions........... W. C. Fairweather ........ Nashville 


Place of meeting, 1919, Carbondale. 


CENTRAL DIVISION. 





ee ers Se SO eee Peoria 
First Vice President....... W. W. McCullough.......... Pontiac 
Second Vice President..... CE ee errr Decatur 
EEC ECE Carrie Zollman .........Bloomington 
rina ae idle tiricte ge hy Ss Ms bb 66 ded eneeean Peoria 
BR. BB Beeretary. ......ssc0 Sr Ge SN ceeres ongeeeun Eureka 
Executive Committee. ...... 0 er Normal 
res Lincoln 
ae ee Jacksonville 
State Committees— 
Appropriations........ Not reported. 
ere re Hugh S. Magill.......... Springfield 
Tee i EE dtactcastsskanns Normal 
The attendance enrolled at the meetings was as follows: 
I iii ack ees ek a ea ibuercebik are 2010 
IR RR A ae ne a age ar 1952 
SE ED Sc ca ccedicndvescceadesnnsebeenes 1526 
a a ee PT Oe 5488 


The membership fees of fifty cents each for these members 
have all been paid into the treasury of the State Association. 


LABOR AND EDUCATION. 


The Convention of the American Federation of La- 
bor, which was held at Buffalo, New York, in Novem- 
ber, 1917, was of vast importance to labor, to the 
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United States as a whole, and to the world. Although 
President Wilson, under the pressure of war business, 
rarely leaves Washington, he saw fit to journey to Buf- 
falo ‘‘to get reminded of the rest of the country, and 
to talk to men who are up against the real thing and 
say to them, ‘I am with you if you are with me.’ And 
the only test of being with me is not to think about me 
personally at all, but merely to think about me as the 
expression for the time being of the power and dignity 
and hope of the United States.’’ The theme of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s address is contained in this paragraph: 

‘*Let us show ourselves Americans by showing that 
we do not want to go off in separate camps or groups 
by ourselves, but that we want to cooperate with all 
other classes and all other groups in a common enter- 
prise which is to release the spirits of the world from 
bondage. I would be willing to set that up as the final 
test of an American. That is the meaning of de- 
mocracy.’’ 

This address delivered on the first day of the con- 
vention had its influence upon all the proceedings. The 
results of the activities and achievements of this Con- 
vention will become increasingly apparent during the 
war and the subsequent reconstruction period. 

One remarkable fact concerning the Convention is 
that in the midst of the gravest crisis organized labor 
has ever faced, these delegates from every craft and 
every section of the country found time and attention 
for education. 

The Report of the Committee on Education, adopted 
unanimously by the Convention, needs little com- 
mentary. After endorsing the Initiative, Referendum 
and Recall, protesting against increased second class 
postal rates, and particularly the application of the 
zone system to such rates, and urging the supplement- 
ing of the Federal Child Labor Law by state enact- 
ments, the report proceeds: 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—VOCATIONAL TRADE TRAINING, 


Your committee believes that present industrial and educa- 
tional conditions make it necessary for the American Federation 
of Labor to reiterate its stand on Industrial Education. The 
splendid report of the Committee on Industrial Education to the 
1912 convention, compiled after three years of investigation, and 
issued as Senate Document No. 936 of the second session of the 
Sixty-second Congress, makes a detailed platform superfluous. 
But war conditions and new developments move us to ask con- 
currence of this convention in certain warnings and recommenda- 
tions: 

1. The enactment of the Smith-Hughes Bill is an educational 
event of outstanding importance since the 1912 report, and the 
Executive Council should be given the highest commendation for 
its vigorous and successful campaign. The Federal Board for the 
administration of this act, including as the representative of la- 
bor, Arthur E. Holder, can go far toward giving us a national 
system of education, although its functions are practically limited 
to determining what States have qualified under the Act to receive 
the Federal appropriation for vocational education. We strongly 
urge all affiliated bodies to see that their respective States do so 
qualify but only under safeguards adequately guaranteeing that 
this Federal money shall benefit genuinely democratic education, 
and not go to re-inforee any interests which may attempt to per- 
vert industrial education to the purposes of exploitation. In the 
judgment of your committee the chief safeguard is the equal rep- 
resentation of organized labor and employers on all boards, State 
and local, which control the expenditure of such funds. 

Of vital importance also is the avoidance of duplication of 
administrative machinery. Special boards may be given wide ad- 
visory and inspectorial powers, but the administration of all phases 
of our great educational system must be unified. Our public school 
system must remain essentially a unit, if we are to have a unified 
people. 

2. We urge increased facilities in public Normal schools for 
men and women in the trades who desire to prepare themselves 
for teaching industrial ‘and vocational subjects. 

3. Vocational and pre-vocational training whenever given shall 
be for educational purposes only, and under no circumstances shall 
it be commercialized through the manufacture of products for sale, 
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4, We insist that in all courses of study, and particularly in 
industrial and vocational courses, the privileges and obligations 
of intelligent citizenship must be taught more vigorously and ef- 
fectively than has been done in the traditional civics. 

And we further insist that at least in all vocational and in- 
dustrial courses, an wnemasculated industrial history must be 
taught, which will include an aceurate account of the organization 
of the workers, and of the results thereof, and will also include a 
summary of all legislation, both State and Federal, affecting the 
industries taught. 

THE GARY PLAN. 


Under this heading some reference should be made to the Gary 
Plan and the committee asks the adoption of the following: 

Industrial and vocational education and, to a lesser degree, 
all education, is now in an experimental stage. The public is 
coming to realize that changes in social and economic conditions 
have been revolutionary and is determined that a corresponding 
revolution must be brought about in our schools. All interested in 
democracy, and organized labor in particular, must see that this 
impending revolution in our schools is not carried out under the 
guidance of reactionaries. 

Among the numercus valuable experiments the Gary Plan is 
practically monopolizing public attention. In the judgment of 
your committee this is unfortunate and dangerous. Your com- 
mittee believes that, while there is something of value in the Gary 
Plan, the success of the remarkable propaganda for its extension 
ean be largely attributed to considerations quite apart from any 
educational merits it may possess. But your committee desires 
and knows that the labor movement desires to be absolutely fair 
to this or any other educational proposal. The Baltimore conven- 
tion authorized the Executive Council to conduct a thorough in- 
vestigation of the Gary Plan. Since the question is of even 
greater importance now than a year ago, your committee recom- 
mends that the Executive Council be instructed by this conven- 
tion to conduct a thorough investigation of the so-called Gary 
Plan, wherever it has been put into operation, and of any other 
systems they may deem wise, and submit its report thereon to the 
succeeding convention. 

The Committee then takes up numerous resolutions referred to 
it which must be omitted here, though one of them is a strong 
endorsement of the Federal Woman Suffrage Amendment, and 
continues: 

In addition, your committee feels that it would be remiss in 
its duty if it did not emphasize the following: 

1. We believe that the national crisis requires increased em- 
phasis on the value of our schools and should lead to a co-ordinated 
genuinely national and democratic system of education. Child 
labor and school attendance provisions should not be suspended. 
Conditions also in higher education are not reassuring. Those on 
the point of graduation, the country may perhaps use now. But 
it is reported that in some colleges eighty per cent of the students 
have been permitted to enlist. This enthusiasm is admirable but 
in many lines of work an additional two years of training would 
double or treble a student’s value to the nation, even from a 
purely military point of view. May we not hope that this short- 
sighted waste of human ability will be checked? 

Against this misguided diversion of our boys and girls and 
young men and women from the schools and colleges to the indus- 
trial and military field, President Wilson, Secretary of War Baker 
and Commissioner of Education Claxton have vigorously protested. 
But in many sections a headstrong public opinion has overridden 
their protests and appeals. Your committee asks the convention 
to endorse and do everything in its power to drive home into the 
public consciousness this principle: 

Educated manhood and womanhood is the nation’s greatest 
asset in both peace and war. And we must not sacrifice, even to 
an emergency, the increased national efficiency which can be at- 
tained only through organized educational training. 

2. This convention urgently calls upon International and 
Local Unions, State and Central Bodies, to work actively for ade- 
quate representation of organized labor on all Boards of Edu- 
cation. 

3. The free text book system should be extended to such states 
as have not adopted it. 


TENURE. 


4. Teachers should be secured tenure of positions during effi- 
ciency. There should be no dismissals without a full and fair 
hearing. And, in this connection, it is timely to insist that while 
actual disloyalty to our country cannot be tolerated in our public 
schools or anywhere else, the public must carefully assure itself 
that charges of disloyalty, or of any other nature that may be 
peculiarly effective at the time, are not cloaks under which official 
superiors may attempt to secure retaliation for a self-respecting 
lack of subserviency on the part of teachers under them. 

5. Through the committee on State organization, the President 
and Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor have 
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been instructed to aid in securing immediate increases in teach- 
ers’ salaries. Your Committee on Education heartily concurs and 
urges on all affiliated bodies active cooperation. One of the 
most flagrant injustices and most dangerous weaknesses in our 
national life is the continued neglect of these valuable public 
servants, 

TEACHERS’ COUNCILS 

6. Your committee is alarmed by the lack of democracy in 
the conduct of our schools. Our American schoo! system is ad- 
ministered autocratically, the teachers actually on the job in 
the class rooms having a negligible voice in the determination 
and carrying out of policies. Self-governing school and district 
councils of teachers should be established for the purpose of 
utilizing the experience and initiative of the teaching body in 
the conduct of the schools and the recommendations of such 
councils should be made a matter of official record. When con- 
sideration is given the effective part played by the Prussian 
school system in the development of the habit of instinctive, 
unthinking obedience on the part of the masses of the people, 
the vital importance to American institutions of breaking away 
from Prussian methods in our school system is driven home. 

7. Your committee believes that the most effective guaran- 
tee of democracy in our schools is the affiliation of the teach- 
ers of the country with the great democratic force of organized 
labor. This committee joins with the Committee on Organiza- 
tion in urging that the American Federation of Labor and all 
affiliated bodies give every support to the American Federation 
of Teachers in the work of organizing the teachers. 

8. Finally, the committee asks that the Executive Council 
be instructed to send copies of this report to all affiliated bodies 
with the request that Educational Committees be created. 


BEDTIME PARADE 


‘*There, son, no more stories,’’ my dad used to say, 


‘*Tt’s time for your bedtime parade,”’ 
And on the stair steps, in shining array, 
We’d line up our brave cavaleade. 


And when we had finished each glittering row, 
We’d order a charge up the hill, 

To capture the enemy’s cannon—but now 
That stairway is all dark and still. 


And now there’s no story at bedtime for me, 
No eavalry charge up the stair, 

I just lie and think of my daddy—you see 
He’s fighting the Huns over there. 


But out in the misty light, galloping by, 
All gleaming in silvery furs, 
Are cavalry men, whose steeds fairly fly, 
At a touch of their riders’ spurs. 


The wind seurries after them, shaking the pines, 
The stars watch the race—so do I. 

The sandman leans over my bed, making signs, 
But soon turns away with a sigh. 


My big burly snowman leaps over the gate, 
And chases old Tige up the hill, 

But hikes home, when a soldier and cousin Kate 
Appear round the turn by the mill. 


There’s a jingling of bells, the men glide away, 
The wind stops to rest in the wood, 
And, ’mid shouting and laughter, sleigh after sleigh 
Skims merrily by down the road. 


The sandman steals back to my pillow again, 
The wind rushes by with a roar, 

My big snowman nods, and the cavalry men, 
Ride faster than ever before. 


A minute more, sandman, my prayer I must say— 
Our Father, bless Uncle Sam’s men, 

And take care of my daddy, dear God, I pray, 
And oh bring him safe home again. EK. A. M. 
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H. L. HOLLINGSWORTH and A. T. POFFENBER- 
GER. Applied Psychology. D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, New York, 1917. Pp. 337. $2.25 net. 


The authors state their purpose as to the nature of the 
material discussed in the book as follows: ‘‘In the fol- 
lowing pages we shall consider the field of applied psy- 
chology to be every situation in which human behavior is 
involved and where economy of human energy is of 
practical importance.’’ The book is divided into two 
parts, the first being concerned with the discussion of 
some of the more pertinent factors in modern dynamic 
psychology which pertain to the subject in general un- 
conditioned by ‘‘his or her occupational activities.’’ The 
general scope of the topics may be seen from the chapter 
headings: Chapter I. Efficiency and Applied Psychol- 
ogy; Chapter II. Influence of Heredity upon Achieve- 
ment; Chapter III. Family Inheritance; Chapter IV. 
Efficiency and Learning; Chapter V. Influence of Sex 
and Age on Efficiency ; Chapter VI. Environmental Con- 
ditions; Chapter VII. Environmental Conditions (con- 
tinued) ; Chapter VIII. Work, Rest, Fatigue and Sleep ; 
Chapter IX. Drugs and Stimulants ; Chapter X. Methods 
of Applying Psychology in Special Fields; Chapter XI. 
Psychology and the Executive ; Chapter XII. Psychology 
in the Workshop; Chapter XIII. Psychology and the 
Market; Chapter XIV. Psychology and the Law; Chap- 
ter XV. Psychology for the Social Worker; Chapter 
XVI. Psychology and Medicine ; Chapter XVII. Psychol- 
ogy and Education; Chapter XVIII. The Future of 
Applied Psychology. 

The first chapter treats of the difficulties and possible 
opportunities of applying psychology to the practical 
affairs of life. In this connection the authors state the 
importance of scientific measurement. ‘‘ All commercial 
and business life consists in making reactions to specific 
situations and training is only in preparation for the 
correct responses when the situations are presented. The 
whole may be expressed by the statement that every 
act of an individual no matter how complicated it may 
be is capable of analysis into situation or appeal and 
reaction or response to it.’’ This is, of course, the 
hbehavioristie point of view and the authors do well to 
emphasize it, but this should not mean that introspection 
on the part of the subject is not of special value in the 
analysis of human conduct. To understand human be- 
havior we must of necessity know something of the pur- 
poses of the individual in addition to the observations of 
situation and response connections to it. Behavior is 
examined and found to depend upon the effective opera- 
tion of the psychological mechanism, heredity, education 
and the present stimulus which appeals to the activity of 
the subject. These four topies are then developed into 
cight chapters. In general the treatment is scientific 
and thorough. The discussion on pages 93 to 95 is diffi- 
cult to understand because of the apparent misplacement 
of two of the essential charts. 

Chapters VII, VIII, and IX are of special interest. 
In the first of these some of the environmental conditions 
which lessen efficiency are treated and the practical dis- 
cussion of the effect of distractions and monotony is 
very valuable. In Chapter VIII the topics of work, 
fatigue, rest and sleep are examined. The following 
questions are analyzed and at least partial solutions 
given to each of them: 

“*1. Is change of occupation a rest or must there 
be complete inactivity ? 

“2. What should be the relation between work peri- 
ods and rest periods? 

‘3. Does sleep provide complete rest and only com- 
plete rest? 
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‘‘4. How much sleep is required and how should 
one know his requirements? 

‘*5. Does recuperation take place equally through- 
out the whole period or are some portions of it more val- 
uable than others? 

‘*6. What is the source of energy producing ma- 
terial? What is the importance of such matters as food 
supply, character of air breathed, ete., on the general 
bodily conditions?”’ 

In the ninth chapter the physical and mental effects 
of tobacco, alcohol, caffeine, strychnine and other drugs 
are enumerated in so far as they have been scientifically 
determined. The material in the text from the ninth to 
the eighteenth chapters, inclusive, might be thought of 
as pertaining more strictly to vocational psychology. 
Seven occupational activities are mentioned: psychology 
and the executive, industrial work, commerce, law, social 
reform work, the field of medicine and the field of edu- 
cation. The accumulation of evidence, the evaluation 
of testimony, the determination of responsibility and the 
adaptation of corrective measures constitute, in the 
judgment of the reviewer, one of the best brief treat- 
ments of legal psychology. The chapter upon education 
is mainly a resume of the results of more important 
researches in this field. Little attempt is made, however, 
to differentiate or evaluate the results. 

The authors infer that their work is a sort of pioneer 
in the field. For this reason it is of great value to the 
student of applied psychology and represents in addition 
a careful and scientific treatment of the facts presented. 
The book shows the added quality of being very read- 
able, an aspect too infrequently found in works of this 
nature. The value of the text to teachers would be 
increased by addition of a bibliography at the end of 
each chapter and more frequent summaries of the mate- 
rial discussed. J. M. O’Gorman, University of Illinois. 
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THE NEED OF THE HOUR 


More teachers and better trained teach- 
ers nothing can be substituted for that need 
of America. Dr. Bagley once stated that 
America could aid Mexico greatly only by 
sending a hundred thousand American 
teachers to educate the people. Undoubt- 
edly the real need of Russia is several hun- 
dred thousand American schools. If the 
German people were assured that Ameri- 
ean education was at hand in all Europe 
they would cease to feel the need of a 
Kaiser. 

But America needs all and more teachers 
than she has. She can not find a substitute 
for home use and send the genuine Amer- 
ican teachers to supply the need of friends 


or foes. 


SCHOOLS, TEACHERS, AND SALARIES 


In hiring teachers for next year most 
school boards are raising salaries. In many 
eases they report that there are plenty of 
applicants at the old salaries. But to hold 
their good teachers better salaries are nec- 
essary. School boards desiring good teachers 
are offering better salaries. Most school 
boards know that the people will not be satis- 
fied wtih any but good teachers. 

Pana:—Ten dollars a month was added to 
the salary of every Pana teacher when the 
Board elected the teachers for next year. 
Additional ground was bought for play- 
ground use at the South School. 

Taylorville: —County Superintendent 
Fowkes reports teachers employed at $70 to 
#95 per month. Gwendalene Yontis at 
Jacobs School, $75; Ruth Fletcher at Salem 
School, $85; Zuln De Barr at Dawson, $70; 
Lee Daigh at Blakeville, $75; Lyle Burdick 
at Washington, $93. 

Shelbyville:—William Harris is reem- 
ployed as superintendent; Paul K, Theobald 
as principal of the high school; E. P. Chap- 
man declined reelection as principal of the 
Main Street School; he goes to Findlay as 
superintendent at $1,100 salary. Teachers 
for manual training, agriculture and biology, 
Latin and mathematies for the high school 
have not been secured. 

Jerseyville :—Superintendent D. R. Henry 
is reemployed. He remains at the urgent 
request of the Board. 

Windsor :—Dean Parrill is reemployed as 
superintendent at $1430. 

Pawnee :—Mrs. O. R. Conrad has been 
drafted as teacher of English in the Auburn 
high school to fill the vacancy made when 
H. H. Caldwell left to join the army. 

Centerville:—Called to military service, 
Principal M. G. Prang of the high school 
retires, All other teachers are reelected in- 
eluding Superintendent George Schell. Not 
all are accepted as yet. 


Clinton :—It is believed the Board of Edu- 
eation will increase salaries about twenty 
percent making the minimum $65 and maxi- 
mum $75 for the grades, 

Tuscola:—Most of the teachers have been 
selected for next year. J. C. Hammond is 
superintendent, Joe Kettery principal of 
high school, John Truesdale is manual train- 
ing teacher. 

Pleasant Plains :—Henry Haller a teacher 
employed near here has been called for the 
service and reports to Peoria. He expects 
to be transferred to Great Lakes as he en- 
listed in the Navy some days ago. 

Girard :—Principal A. B. Black of the 
high school died April 26. He was sick less 
than two weeks. The students greatly appre- 
ciated his careful training both in the class- 
room and in the athletic field. 

Abingdon :—Superintendent A. C. Butler 
has decided to retire permanently from 
school work and has resigned. Mr. Butler 
has earned the right to private life by a long 
and successful service. 


* MAKE A GREAT N. E. A. MEETING AT 


PITTSBURGH 


The general program opens Monday after- 
noon, July 1, with addresses of welcome and 
response. An address on Building the New 
Civilization, by Mary C. C. Bradford, Presi- 
dent of the N. E. A., and an address on The 
New Program, by Nathan C. Schaeffer State 
Supt. of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, 
will lay the foundation for the work of the 
sessions which follow. 

Monday evening, July 1, representatives 
of foreign governments will give the Euro- 
pean view point of readjustment in educa- 
tion. The program for Tuesday evening, 
July 2, is built around the idea of democ- 
racy in education. The Council of National 
Defense has appointed one of its members, 
James A, B. Scherer, to discuss The War’s 
Challenge to Democracy. Secretary Lane, 
of the Department of the Interior, will pre- 
sent America’s Experience in Democracy. 

The program for Wednesday afternoon, 
July 3, consists of short addresses by mem- 
bers of the N, E. A. Commission on the Re- 
adjustment of Education, on phases of the 
work of the Commission. The Following 
are on this program: W. C. Bagley, Thomas 
E. Finegan, Lotus D. Coffman, Payson 
Smith, C. G. Pearse, J. A. C, Chandler, and 
George D. Strayer. Both Secretary Redfield, 
of the Department of Commerce and Secre- 
tary Lansing, of the Department of State, 
are On this program for Wednesday evening, 
July 3. 

The closing session, Friday afternoon, 
July 5, presents one of the very strong pro- 
grams of the week. The speakers are W. R. 
Siders, Cora Wilson Stewart, Hilda Mul- 
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hauser Richards, Samuel Gompers and A. E. 
Winship. Mr. Gompers is to speak on War 
Modified Education, Labor, and Democracy, 
and Dr. Winship closes the session and the 
meetings of the week with an address on 
War Modified Education and the Rise uf the 
Common Life Thru It. 


WAR OPENS THOUSANDS GOVERN- 
MENT JOBS TO TEACHERS 

All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations soon to be held through- 
out the entire country. The positions to 
be filled pay from $1200 to $1800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, with full 
pay. 

Those interested should write immed- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 225, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all 
examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing the positions 
open and giving many sample examination 
questions, which will be sent free of 
chafge. 


W. L. STEELE TAKEN SUDDENLY. 

On April 30 Superintendent W. L. Steele 
was reported seriously ill due to nervous 
breakdown. On Sunday, May 5 news came of 
his death. Mr. Steele was a leader of his 
community in school work. He considered 
the needs of both the children and of social 
and economic society. He has not been in 
good health for several years and several 
weeks ago insisted that the Board of Edu- 
cation accept his resignation. His successor 
T. W. Callihan of Jacksonville was elected 
to begin work this summer. 


A. N. FARMER RESIGNS 


Superintendent A. N, Farmer after two 
years of very earnest and active service for 
District 75, Evanston, Ill., has announced 
that he will not be a candidate for reelection. 
He has inaugurated marked changes in the 
school work and in the professional require- 
ments of the teachers. Not all of the teach- 
ers or members of the Board are in sympathy 
with his plans, hence he retires. Mr. Farmer 
is too valuable a school man to be lost from 
the work of teaching. It is to be hoped he 
will take a larger and yet larger part in 
publie education. 


A UNITED STATES SCHOOL GARDEN 
ARMY 


There is no use blinking the fact a minute 
longer; the whole thing comes right down 
to the question of bread and meat, and 
enough of it. 

No wonder that the United States School 
Garden Army idea has taken such a splendid 
hold, not only in the imagination but of the 
stern, practical faculties of this whole 
country. 

Five million school children mobilized into 
an army with officers and privates and ser- 
geants—with drill and hard work and great 
rewards and splendid service. 

Have the schools in your district begun 
to organize? 

Have you secured vacant land in your etiy 
to use for the garden? 

Who is going to be captain of the First 
Regiment in your town? 

Winifred Black says give a name to each 
of your gardens. Name each for a soldier 
gone to the war. Then think of him as you 
work and of the long long trail that he must 
follow over there. Think too of the home 
and friendship waiting for him in America. 
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as usual. 
Colleges offering instruction: 


advanced degrees. 
Special Features: 


Education. 


(3) Social Service Plattsburg. 


Unexcelled summer climate. 
est in the Twin Cities. 





The University of Minnesota 


SUMMER SESSION, 1918 
JUNE 24-AUGUST 2 


The Summer Session of the University of Minnesota will be maintained 


Agriculture, Chemistry, Dentistry, Education, 
Engineering, Graduate School, Medicine, Science, Literature and the Arts. 


Numerous undergraduate and graduate courses leading to bachelor’s and 


(1) Professional side of high school teaching emphasized. 
principals, superintendents, supervisors, and normal school and college teachers of 


(2) Training of Teachers in Trades and Industries. 
matics, Applied Science, Trade Drawing, Vocational Psychology, Industrial History 
and Organization and Supervision of Vocational Education. 

Special attention to social service work in war time. 
(4) Special lectures on war activities. 

Faculty of specialists drawn from the University of Minnesota and other leading universities. 

Many beautiful lakes near by. 


Women students may engage rooms in Sanford Hall by making application before May Ist. 
For bulletin containing detailed information, address 


THE REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


Special courses for 


Courses in Trade Mathe- 


Many features of special inter- 








In Elmhurst, Illinois, the pupils have 
signed up an enlistment in the U. 8. 8. G. 
and the Board of Education gave each an 
enlistment certificate with a gold seal. 


PUT LIFE INTO TEACHING 


P. G. Holden, as director of the Agricul- 
tural Extension Department of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, is doing more to 
PUT LIFE INTO THE TEACHING OF AGRICULTURE 
than all the agricultural colleges. 

The law says agriculture shall be taught in 
rural schools. Only if you teach in terms of 
the lives of the people can you make this 
work a success. These are not lessons that 
are learned when the pupil can repeat the 
words. This lesson is for the work world and 
it is learned only when the pupil can do the 
work. 

Have the agricultural colleges put the les- 
sons adapted to rural schools in a way to 
put life into the teaching? No. P. G. Hol- 
den worked out the idea but the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company made it possible 
to help the teachers and schools to teach 
agriculture that way. Write to P. G. Holden 
Harvester Building, Chicago, for plans and 
material. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


We take great pleasure in the messages 
the five great normal schools of Illinois and 
many of the really live colleges and univer- 
sities are sending to teachers of the advan- 
tages they give for summer school study. 
The State Normal Schools at Normal, at 
Carbondale, at DeKalb, at Charleston, and at 
Macomb are offering just what teachers 
want and many things that add interest and 
give new opportunities. 

Valparaiso University in Indiana is an 
American cosmopolitan school. It has a 
place for everybody. 

Far away Colorado Teachers’ College at 
Greeley sends a message, an invitation, to 
try her new home study plan or to come for 
the climate and advantages of Greeley. 

The Teachers’ College of Minnesota State 
University has a warm place in her heart for 


Illinois teachers. They are ‘‘home folk’’ 
to Dr. Coffman and other teachers there. 

The Northwestern University of Evanston 
wants to give a helping hand. You will find 
it strong and hearty for your good and for 
your comfort. 

In Chicago there are many attractions not 
the least is the Universtiy of Chicago with 
its great lecture courses, libraries and all 
other means of work. 

The Chicago Kindergarten Institute offers 
the eternal foundations for teaching chil- 
dren. 

Different but needed as much as all else 
in these days of great affairs is the Gem City 
Business College of Quincy. It does not 
have its superior in its line.’ 

The University School of Music at Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, offers training for supervi- 
sors and for community leaders in play- 
ground and other activities. 


BOOKS AND MATERIALS 


Other messages freighted with good will 
and helpful spirit are the announcements 
of the publishers and dealers in supplies. 
Many are talking to you each month in these 
pages. The firms that advertise are the ones 
that have what you want. It does little good 
to advertise to you what you do not want. 
To sell a person what he does not want re- 
quires a salesman of magnetic personality 
or some other appeal not well made in pub- 
lic. So treat the advertiser well. He has 
tried to supply what you want. 

Ainsworth and Co. have found your wants 
in ‘‘ Practical Grammar.’’ 

The American Book Co. select new geog- 
raphies and arithmeties as present desires. 

D. Appleton and Co. select several ‘‘ Ap- 
pleton Books.’’ 

Beckley-Cardy Co. have ‘‘ Number Games’’ 
and many teachers’ helps. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co. know the need for agri- 
culture and for spelling. 

Thomas Charles Co, give you the Evans 
and the Bailey story books and all Kinder- 
garten supplies. 

The Illinois Civil Service Commission tells 
you how to get in line for government work. 


Library Work as a Profession 


Opportunities for advancement in library 
work are exceptional for normal school or col- 
lege graduates who can take a year of training 
ina Library School. Openings, particularly for 
school librarians, are becoming more numerous 
and more remunerative. 


The Library School of the 
New York Public Library 


offere instruction by experienced teachers, lec- 
tures by leading librarians, access to a large 
variety of libraries for purposes of study, in- 
Spection and practice, and the advantages of a 
year’s life in New York Citv. 

Apply for Circular to 


E. J. REECE, Principal 
476 Fifth Avenue New York 














The Summer Quarter 
of the University of Chicago 


Affords opportunity for instruction on the same basis 
as during the other quarters of the academic year 


The undergraduate colleges, the graduate 
schools, ~y*-y Cg schools provide 
courses in , Literature, Science, Commerce 
and Administration, Law, Medicine, Education, 
and Divinity. Instruction is given by regular 
members ot the University staff, which is aug- 
mented in the summer by appointment of pro- 
fessors and instructors from other institutions. 


SPECIAL WAR COURSES 
Military Science, Food Conservation, 
Spoken French, etc. 

SUMMER QUARTER, 1918: First Term June 17- 

July 24; Second Term July 25-August 30. 


A ae mays rapa} - be sent vpon 
application to the Dean of the Faculties, THE 
IVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Chicago, Tilinois 














Work and Play 
In Colorado 


Attend Summer School at State 
Teachers College at Greeley, 
a state-maintained college for train- 
ing teachers, one of the strongest 
professional schools in the West. 








Located 50 miles north of Denver, 
in plain view of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, near the Rocky Mountain 
National Park. 


@ Expenses moderate, air 
clear and nights cool, pure 
mountain water, and 
healthful surroundings. 


A well balanced faculty of 75, augmented 
by many lecturers of National reputation. 


Credits earned by you in Colorada State 
Teachers College will be accepted by 
any standard college or university to 
which you may present them for ad- 
vanced standing. 


SUMMER QUARTER 


Begins June 17 (1st term) 
Closes July 19 

Begins July 22 (2nd term) 
Closes August 23 


Write 
J. G. CRABBE, President 


Complete illustrated Summer School 
Bulletin, published March 15. Free. 
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Denoyer-Geppert and Co. have the maps 
and models you need in history and commer- 
cial study. 

Luther O’Draper Shade Co. make the san- 
itary shades of the right colors. 

A. Flanagan Co. have the ‘‘ Making of 
Illinois’’ to give point to the centenial 
year. 

Franklin Institute has training courses to 
prepare for government work. 

Ginn and Co. select their series of reading 
books to fill your ever present want. 

Henry Holt and Co. note the many places 
that have found their ‘‘Commerce and In- 
dustry’’ desirable. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. have the ‘‘ Every 
Day Arithmetics’’ which of course are 
wanted. 

The International Harvester Co. offer 
charts, slides, and many helps for geography 
lessons. 

Jones and Kroeger Co. of Winona, Minn., 
print a ‘‘Course of Study.’’ 

Geo. W. Jones of Oak Park, IIl., supplies 
the ‘‘ Teachers’ Practice Book.’’ 

Walter L. Lillie of Columbus, Ohio, has 
educational pictures. 

Little, Brown & Co. have ‘‘Story Prim- 
ers’’ and a ‘‘School Kitchen Textbook’’ for 
present needs. 

H. D. Lukenbill of Springfield, Ill., puts 
out ‘‘ Orthographies, ’’ 

McKnight and McKnight of Normal, IIL, 
will fill your needs for Loose Leaf Map 
Notebooks and outline maps for geography 
and history. 

The Macmillan Co. announce a New Amer- 
ican History for upper grades. 

G. and C. Merriam Co., make the Webster’s 
International. 

Milton Bradley Co., send word of the great 
Bailey Book—‘‘ Tell Me Another Story.’’ 

The Pantagraph Printing and Stationery 
Co., of Bloomington, Ill., are printers for 
schools and make your diplomas. 

The Pilgrim Press of Boston, Mass., have 
more books that you want than perhaps you 
suppose. ‘‘The Seven Laws of Teaching’’ 
fill a need at this time. 

The Prang Co., make the right colors for 
school use. 

The Public School Publishing Co, prints 
the Yearbooks of the National Society for 
the Study of Education and other things 
among which are two teachers’ papers. 

Rand MeNally and Co., have new books for 
new needs in Wiley’s Health Series, and 
Thorndike Arithmetics, 

E. J. Reece of New York announces a 
‘*Library School.’’ Address 476 Fifth Ave. 

Geo. F. Rosche and Co., print plays and 
other things for entertainment. 

Benj. H. Sanborn and Co., published this 
year *‘ Physical Training for the Elementary 
Schools’’ which certainly was timely. 

Scott, Foresman & Co. gave us Democracy 
Today and recall their Elson Readers. 

Thompson Brown & Co., have Civics for 
Citizenship. 

The Victor has its place for community 
sings, ete. 

Elbert Weller, of Odell, Ill., prints the 
History of Ilniois. 

The World Book is something that stands 
by itself, the teachers encyclopedia. Write 
to 104 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Dept. 
5819. 

The North American Institute of Chicago 
offers effective training for forceful speech 
—word power— 
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TRAINING FOR WAR WORKERS 


ILLINOIS STaTE NORMAL UNIVERSITY IS OF- 
FERING SPECIAL COURSE FOR CIVILIAN 
Wak SERVICE. 


During the winter the Department of the 
Interior enlisted a large number of uni- 
versities and colleges in the work of train- 
ing war workers. Roughly, there were two 
general classes of schools selected; those 
to train in the mechanic arts and related 
subjects fitted to the demands of munition 
making and the transport service; and those 
to train clerical workers needed by the gov- 
ernment as well as other civilian workers 
in food matters and shop needs. 

The Illinois State Normal University of- 
fered its facilities for the purpose of train- 
ing such war workers and the Bureau of 
Education accepted this offer. Acting un- 
der its instructions, courses have been 
mapped out at Normal which will serve to 
train a large number of young people, par- 
ticularly young women, in such fields of 
usefulness to the government as show urgent 
need, and in as short a time as consistent 
with effective service. Stenographers, 
typists, clerks, bookkeepers, draftsmen, shop 
workers and workers in wood, cooks, food 
inspectors and conservators, are wanted by 
the government by thousands. In addition, 
the gaps in the business world and indus- 
trial world left by the absence of the young 
men from their peace-time work, must be 
filled by young women. 

The State Normal University plans its 
courses along three lines of civilian war 
work; business workers, mechanical drafts- 
men, and home economics. Courses will be 
started as early as May Ist. Others will 
be given in the summer term which begins 
June 10th, and all courses will be in full 
swing when school opens in September. 

The One-Year Course in Stenography as 
planned will consist of Shorthand, Typewrit- 
ing, Business English, Commercial Corre- 
spondence, Business Arithmetic, Office Train- 
ing, Penmanship, Business Ethics, Social 
Correspondence and Forms. 

The Course in Home Economies will deal 
with food conservation with practice in 
cookery, with preserving, and with garment 
making. 

The Course in Mechanical Drafting will 
consist of freehand and machine drawing, 
lettering, inking, blue-printing, joinery, in- 
tersections, pattern making and shop prac- 
tice. 

These special courses will be open to any 
young person who can display the ability 
to carry the work with profit to himself 
and to the governmental demand. The need 
of clerical help, especially in the depart- 
mental offices at Washington, is pressing. 
The government is finding it difficult to 
recruit qualified persons for these positions 
and the civil service is conducting a nation- 
wide campaign to obtain applicants. 

The regular work of the State Normal 
School will be carried on as usual. The 
special courses mentioned above are for the 
duration of the war or as long as their is 
need. 


VALPARAISO SUMMER SCHOOL 


You will not know it’s summer if you go 
to Valparaiso University. Here everybody 
works. Eager minds and active hands make 
a live place. There all kinds of studies and 
opportunities are offered; education, home 
economics, engineering, music, commercial 
work, high school, preparatory school, pub- 
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lic speaking, and all of the professions. The 
beautiful location and moderate expenses 
are features. 


KINDERGARTEN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Every teacher as well as every mother 
should know the principles of kindergarten 
education and have some experience in the 
use of the kindergarten plays and games. 

A summer session at the Chicago Kinder- 
garten Institute can be a delightful sum- 
mer recreation combined with the essential 
experiences of kindergarten work. 

A composite course of unusual value in 
childhood education is offered as follows: 

a. Literature—Miss Mary Morse. 

b. Music—Miss Westervelt. 

ce. Art—Mrs. Maxwell. 

d. Nature Excursions—Miss Dwyer. 

e. Industrial activities—Miss Hoffman. 

f. Plays and Games—Mrs. Page and Miss 
Hoffman. . 


TEACHERS WANTED $100 TO $150 
NTH 


All teachers should try the U. 8. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. Thousands 
of positions are to be filled at from $1200 
to $1800; have short hours and annual va- 
cations, with full pay. Those interested 
should write immediately to Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept 224, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination dates and 
places and large descriptive book, showing 
the positions open and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will be sent 
free of charge. 


INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
UNION. 


The Kindergarten Union meets at Chi- 
cago, June 24-29, 1918. 

The president is Miss Stella Louise Wood. 
Among those who will address the Union 
are: Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, State Su- 
perintendent of Schools of Colorado, and 
President of National Education Associa- 
tion; John W. Withers, Superintendent of 
the Schools of St. Louis; Dr. Peter W. 
Dykema, School of Music, University of Wis- 
consin; Dr. Henry T. Neuman, Ethical Cul- 
ture Society, and Miss Fanniebelle Curtis 
on the Kindergarten Unit in France. 

Conferences are to be held of Training 
Teachers and Supervisors, chairman Miss 
Caroline Aborn, Supervisor of Kgns., Bos- 
ton; Directors and Assistants, chairman 
Miss Lucy Gage, State Normal School, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

The Relation of Initiative and Organiza- 
tion in Education in its various aspects will 
be presented by Miss Patty S. Hill, Colum- 
bia University; Miss Caroline D. Aborn, 
Boston; Miss Luella Palmer, New York; 
Miss Grace E. Mix, State Normal School, 
Farmville, Va. 

This is the silver Anniversary Celebra- 
tion of the Union and on Friday evening 
is a supper-symposium with short speeches 
relating to constructive educational ideals. 


SUMMARY OF PATRIOTIC ACTIVITIES 
BY THE BARRY SCHOOLS. 


1. Pledge to the Flag on the opening day 
of school. 

2. Purchase of Liberty Bond of the Sec- 
ond Loan by school pupils, the bond 
to be sold later and the money used 
for some patriotic work. 

3. Subscription of $500 in bonds by the 
teachers. 
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. Emphasis on Food Conservation. 

. Frequent patriotic programs. 

. Emphasis on the discussion of current 
events in high school classes in the 
social sciences. 

. Contribution of over $100 to the Y. M. 
C. A. War Work by the high school. 

. Sending magazines to the camps. 

. Presentation of Service Flag to the high 
school by one of the classes. 

. Health crusade and sale of 7000 Red 
Cross Christmas seals by pupils. 

. Teachers’ patriotic institute. 

. ‘*Adoption’’ of French War Orphan by 
the high school students. 

. Observation of National Song Week. 

. Presentation of Illinois Centennial Flag 
to the school February 12 by one of 
the classes. 

. Study of recent state papers in high 
school English. 

. School museum with exhibit of war 
posters. 

. Tag-Your-Shovel Day for fuel conserva- 
tion. 

. Bird House Contest in which Thrift 
Stamps were given as prizes by the 
local banks. 

. Organization of Junior Red Cross and 
approved work. 

. Enlistment of all eligible boys in the 
high school in the U. S. Boys’ Work- 
ing Reserve for farm work this sum- 
mer. 

21. Organization of W. S. S. societies in 
each room with over $1000.00 in small 
amounts purchased to date. 

These activities have been scattered 
through the school year, and are suggestive 
of what schools may do without interrupt- 
ing the regular work. 


AWARDS IN ILLINOIS PRIZE ESSAY 
CONTEST 


COMMITTEES OF AWARD 


Group A: Prof. James A. James, North- 
western University, Evanston; Prof. L. M. 
Larson, University of Illinois; Prof. J. L. 
Conger, Knox College, Galesburg. 

Group B: President C. H. Rammelkamp, 
Illinois College, Jacksonville; Prof. E. 6. 
Page, State Normal School, DeKalb; Prof. 
R. M. Tryon, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Essays submitted, 62. 


GROUP A. 


First Prize: Garrett Heyns, Bladensville 
High School. 

Second Prize: Laura F. Ullrick, Kenil- 
worth (New Trier Township School). 

Third Prize: Edwin R. Hunter, 1222a 
N. 15th St., East St. Louis. 

Fourth Prize: Byne F. Goodman, 816 W. 
Hill St., Champaign. 

Fifth Prize: Archibald W. Smalley, 6102 
Kenwood Avenue, Chicago (Hyde Park High 
School). 


GROUP B. 


First Prize: Leora A. Janssen, Minonk. 

Second Prize: Antoinette Turney, 810 N. 
Kellogg St., Galesburg (Hitchcock School). 

Third Prizes: Isabelle Smith, Oakford; 
Emma Glaser, 1906 Sherman Avenue, Evans- 
ton; La Venia Finkbiner, R. F. D. 1, Deni- 
son (Pleasant Hill School); J. E. Erickson, 
Box 24, Randall; Iva J. ‘Crisp, Box 116, 
Payson. 
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Lecture Charts and Slides, Big Opportuni 
Stencils and Booklets tne Prva 


Teaching Agriculture i in Schools 


Simple, Practical, Impressive 


Successiul Teaching of Agriculture Assured. 
Send 10 cts. in postage for samples of booklets. 








Agricultural E sion Department 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. of N. J. D. L. MUSSELMAN, 
Harvester Building, Chicago Lock Box 000 Quincy, 











is located in the heart of the 

e Pacific Teachers gency ; reat Northwest, and it con- 

a its work to that territory, 

Alaska and Hawaii. If you desire to teach in this territory we can help you. We are in need of teachers 
of every kind to fill vacancies for 1918-19. Send for our latest Year-Book, It is free. 


F. H. HUNTWORTH, Manager, 535 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY = 


For the entire West and Alaska. The leading and largest 
Agency. FREE REGISTRATION. Enroll now. Boise, Idaho 


OUR SPECIAL FIELD:} We Can Place You in a Better Position 


Arizona New Mexico 
California North Dakota] Registration Fee $1.00. The Largest and most widely patronized Agency 
‘ orado > in the West. Booklet “How to Apply, with Laws of Certification,” free to 
idaho regon members. Non-members S0c. -= SSS eo 
Kansas South Dakota Ee 


Nevras Wakingse | Our Motto—SERVICE. ROCKY M7 TEA CHERS 


Wyoming WM. RUFFER, A.M., Mer. AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver coi 


EDUCATORS- AGENG A. P. GOODARD, PrREs. 
Y. M. C. A. Bidg., 19 $. LaSalle $t., Chicage 
Our Personal Service a Distinguishing Characteristic. 
Ask for List of vacancies to be filled before September 1, 1918. 


, 
Alb Teachers’ Agency 
e “Teaching as a Business,” with chapters on War, Sal- 
aries, etc.,sent free. Thirty-third year. Register in four 


offices with one fee. Branch offices— 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago — ew York: 437 Sth Ave. Denver: Symes Bidg. Spokane: Peyton Bids. 


TE taal HE ito Ager ENCY A superior agency for superior 
S F r RHO MULForD, people. We register only re- 
366 Fifth Ave Ave., «between Mth th Be 35th jj ; 


‘en liable candidates. Services 
ESTABLISHED 1855 NEW YORK ‘CITY free to school officials 





















































Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


Short Contract. Guaranteed Service. Write for our Free Booklet How to Apply 
E. KR. NICIIOLS, Mor. 221 S. Mich. Ave. CHIE AGO, ILL. 





THREE, CLASSES OF TEACHERS WHO SHOULD ENROLL IN OUR AGENCY 


1. Those who desire a better locality. 
2. Those who want a better salary. 
3. Those who possess average or more than average 
ability. 
Write Manager C. E. White for particulars. 
SOUSA TIONAL Sanwes —— 
Mey Areade, Nicoll Tenth 


CLARK FoR-A:SINGLE-FEE~YOUJOIN-ALL OFFICES 




















TANGLED steers rureontux Munsey uve. NA LiPe Buse. 


AGENCY i 


26 TH YR. NO EXTRA CHARGE 








A New Series of Arithmetics 





HAMILTON’S STANDARD ARITHMETICS 


BOOK ONE 
BOOK TWO 
BOOK THREE 


By SAMUEL HAMILTON 


These new books vitalize the pupil’s class work and translate 
his arithmetic into terms of everyday life, the home, the shop, the 
store, the playground. 


Hamilton’s Standard Arithmetics in subject matter and prob- 
lems are co-ordinated with the activities of the school, with com- 
munity life and with the industries of the country. 


This new three-book series should not be overlooked when 
considering arithmetic texts. 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Boston 
Atlanta 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











SERVICE 


FLAGS 


For City or forCounty 
School Offices, 
For High Schools 
and Societies 

@ Hanga Service Flag in your 


office recording in stars the teach- 
ers and students in the Service. 








q@ Wool Bunting Flags are ex- 
pensive but we can furnish them 
in all sizes. 

q Also a special Bunting Woven 
Cotton Flag — sewed stars and all 
else like wool flags but at a moder- 
ate cost. Will last as long as wool 
flags. For this brand order “‘Ex- 
cell’’ Mothproof. All sizes. 

q Silk Flags, Printed Flags and 
Bunting fordecorations. Flags of 
our Allies, etc., etc. 


The Illinois Centennial Flag 
All sizes. 


Write ue of pour needs and means. 
We will quote reasonable prices. 


Public School Publishing Co. 


Bloomington, Illinois 











SANITARY SHADES 








Our roller shades are of the best 
cotton duck, strong and flexible, and 
_come in soft, attractive colors that rest’ 
the eye. 


They Can Be Easily 
LAUNDERED 








_ The rollers on which they run are large and true; they cannot 
race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord is strong and 
durable. There is a big difference between our shades and the 
other kind. Send for circular of styles and colors. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Company 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 

















